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before the meeting of his party. He could scarcely have made a worse
blunder than to conceal it from his colleagues, for when they learnt
of it, as they were bound to, immediately the meeting was over,
even if the Liberal Whips had not sent the letter to the press, they
felt they had been lured into giving him their confidence in ignorance
of a material fact. A strong revulsion of feeling now set in and
the party decided to meet again to reconsider the situation.
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To the end of his life Mr. Gladstone disclaimed the idea that he had
acted as a moral censor in this affair. He simply, in his own view,
set out its political consequences, and hoped and expected that Parncll
himself would draw the necessary conclusion, or, if not, that the
Irish party would take the necessary action. Men of the world might
shrug their shoulders at the hypocrisy of politicians, but there could
be no doubt about the political disaster. It was not merely the strict
moralists who were offended, but large numbers who would have
been indulgent to the lapse from virtue were shocked at the Irish
leader's bold defiance of the generally held opinion that a public man
should accept the forfeit which such circumstances demanded, and
retire at least for a time from the scene of action. The Unionist
press were strong on the point that the personal intrigue had revealed
a deceitfulness of character which boded ill for the sincerity of the
pledges he had given his English friends, and an atmosphere of suspicion
was created in which the charges and allegations of the previous year
seemed much more credible. Mr, Gladstone was assuredly right in
his judgment of the political consequences, and a by-election in the
Bassedaw Division, where Liberals had expected to wia a seat, showed
the Unionist majority in the same strength as in 1886.
But Pamell was now determined to resist to the last, and when
the Irishmen resumed their conclaves in Committee Room No, 15,
he fought every inch of the ground, at first with a cool skill which
kept his opponents at bay, then with rising anger which found vent
in bitter reproaches and recriminations. He had made the party,
made them ; they had vowed to stand by him and were now throwing
him to the wolves at the bidding of the English. He was the leader
of the Irish nation and would not accept dismissal at their hands.
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